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Representatives of the media of the United States and 
Mexico discussed issues concerning the expanding interdependence of 
the two countries, including trade and development, energy, 
migration, bilateral and regional relations, and the role of the 
press in these affairs. Some suggested perspectives include (1) 
images of the past are the biggest source of misunderstanding between 
the two countries; (2) many Mexicans believe that the United States 
is mainly interested in Mexico for its oil reserves; (3) immigration 
is the single most pressing factor in bilateral relations; and the 
problem can't be erased through unilateral measures; (4) news 
services prejudice many issues, in the bilateral relationship; (5) 
Mexico is having an increased impact on its neighbors and is fourth 
on the list of U.S. trading partners; and (6) U.S. -Mexican * 
relationships have benefited from the perceptions of equality and 
nondependence . The symposium provided opportunities for increasing 
understanding between Mexico and^the United States and for 
diminishing the misperceptions that have hampered these relations. 
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PREFACE 

In March 1979. The Johnson Foundation joined with the 
American Committee of the International Press Institute (IP!) 
in a symposium of med?^ leaders from Mexico and the United 
States The symposium was held at Wingspread. the 
educational conference center of The Johnson Foundation in 
Racine, Wisconsin That meeting opened a conversation long 
overdue 

; » 

Participants hoped that the fruitful discussions begun at 
Wingspread would lead to continuing contacts, communication 
and exchanges between representatives of th? media of the 
two countries 

Continuation of the discussions came more quickly than had 
been at first expectecj^ In July 1979. word was received that 
Mexican media leaders vj^ould like to organize a^meeting to 
follow Mexican President Lqpez Portillo's September visit to 
Washington The American Committee of IPI and The 
Johnson Foundation were invited to organize United States 
participation fpr a November 1979 meeting in Mexico 




fWwient }ns4> I ()pc7 Portillo of Me\iCo greets Wiliumi Bkyck v\ce 
( hwrryuui of tht' IntermtionaJ /Vss hstituie and other leaders of the 



i 



e meeting place in Mexico was Oaxtepec. ^ place that had 
been a favorite retreat of Montezuma (Moctezuma) and later 
the site' of the Hospital de la Santa Cruz (1569) Today. 
Oaxtepec is a splendid national resort convention center 
operated by the Mexican Social Security Institute 

At Oaxtepec the xiiscussions that had b^gun at Wingspread 
continued m greater depth 

A great deal of appreciation is due to many individuals and 
institutions in Mexico •- especially to the management and 
personnel of the Mexican Social Security Institute and to 
Mexico City Mayor Carlos Hank Gonzalez -■ for making the 
meetings possible m such beautiful settings and for 
unforgettable hospitality that included opportunities to see 
places of great cultural interest andioutstanding performances 
of music and dance 

The syrriposium concluded with a reception at Los Pinos. the 
residence of Mexico s president Prebident -Lopez Portillu told 
the conferen.ee participants that the bubjectb of the symposium* 
followed closely those discussed in Washington by the two 
heads of state He said he was pleased that communication < 
was taking place openly on these topics between media 
leaders of the two countries and urged on-going 
communication as esser^tial in solving problems that exist 

The report that follows illuminates the current relationship 
between Mexico and the United States Thu frank discussions 
recorded here took place between leaders uf the media and 
government of the two countries They point to differenc^st)f 
perception growing out of different histories The views 
expressed suggest how sharing perceptions can lead to seeing 
some i^sijes in new ways, to better mutual understanding and. 
as President Lopez Portillo stated, to solution of problems, 
both long-term problems and new ones arising out of new 
realities 

In providing information and influencing public attitudes on 
matters important to relations between the two countries, the 
media play a significant role Tins report will be of interest to 
journajists It will also be of interest to cituens on both sides of 
the border'who are interested in promoting understanding and 
cooperation between Mexico and the United States J 
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FOREWORD 

♦ 

There aas bomething abuut Oaxtepec that prompted clear 
thinking and frank discussion 

Maybe it w.ab the resemblance tu Shangri-La. the idyllic Utopia 
uf muvie fam^ Oaxtepec was a magic setting, profuse with 
tropical flowers, sparkling fountain^ and pools, grass and trees 
ab green as emeralds, a bright sun made comfortable by a 
cooling breeze 

Mexican and United States- journalists met in a lofty 
conference tower with a commanding view which included 
distant volcanoes 

What better place could the/e have been to make an 
intellectual assault upon a formidable wall formed by more 
than 100 years of non-comrrjunication. reiterated hostility and 
distrust " Those were the words used by Enrique Ramirez y 
Ramirez of El Dia to describe the lack .of understanding 
between Mexico and the United States 

There was open and honest talk about instinctive anti- 
Americanism in Mexico, and greed for oil in the U S that was 
creating new interest in its neighbor to the south 

There appeared to*be general agreement that people on both 
sides of the bc#der looked at each other in x^cist ways and 
really haven't come to know each other deeply 



Tfjtere could be no denying that the media has a great task in 
putting the relationship of the countries injrue perspective and 
creating a two-way cultural flow 

Oaxtepec was^a continuation of a dialog between journalists 
.which began at Wingspread in Wisconsin How successful was 
It? In the words cff Ramirez y Ramirez. '1n the span of this ^ 
seminar more in depth. things have been said about both our 
countries than have been said in many years by American and 
Mexican newspapers, magazines and books . 

Ramirez y Ramirez also spoke of 'tremendous and final need 
for us to coexist minimizing differences, eliminating 
injustice." 

For Rafnirez y Ramirez, the effort ended with his death m 
August 1980. 

For the other participants, the challenge remains to achieve 
the goals of coexistence outlined so well in the spell of 
Oaxtepec. 
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Juurridlibti) and media leaders from tlie^Unjted States and 
Mexicu met Novtjmber 13 lb 1979/ for their second 
*bympobium c*n U S Mexican relatiuns The meeting, held at 
the Mexican Social Security Institute'^ beautiful vacation and 
conference center at Oaxtepec 70 ijniles south-of Mexico 
City continued the dialogue that had begun eight n^onths 
earlier at Wingspread. the conference center of The Johnson 
Foundation at Racme. Wisconsin 

Many of the subjects discussed — trade and development, 
energy migration bilateral and regional relations. "and the role 
of the press in these affairs — were the same as those that 
arose at the f^rst conference They are issues that will be on 
the agenda of the two countries for many years to come 

The difference v^as that, in this second meeting, the journalists 
e.stablished a greater degree of cojnmunication and an 
increased ability to see these issues from the point of view of 
the other country as w'ell as their own 

Both Mexican and American participants agreed that the 
symposium provided opportuniffes for increased understanding 
of important aspects of bilateral relations and for diminishing 
the nnisperceptions that have hampered thesi- relations for , 
so long 

After welcoming words by Antonio Aiidere. chairman of the 



Asociacion de Editores de Penodicos Dianos de Mexico. 
United States Charge d'Affaires John Ferch presented 
upening remarks on behalf of the American participants He 
bpoke of developments in the two countries and the 
conbultative mechanism put into effect by Presidents Jose 
i-opez Portillo and Jimmy Carter after their first meeting, in 
Washington m 1977 

Consultative Mechanism 

Members of the Consultative Mechanism working groups, are 
in daily contact on trade, migration, environmental, scientific 
and fishing affairs, and mar^j/^other aspects of the relationship 
born of a 2.000-mile common border. This daily contact 
based on shared interests is the substance of bilateral 
' cooperation. Ferch said ' ^ . 

Coordinating the Consultative Mechanism activities in 
Washington at the time of th^ Oaxtepec meeting was U S 
Ambassador-at-large Robert Krueger At a luncheon 
appearance on the second day of the proceedings. Krueger 
explained that his appointment arose from the need to unite 
the activities of the many governmental units involved in 
U S 'Mexico policy formulation He listed the eight areas into 
which the mechanism is divided energy, trade, finance, 
•migration legal affairs, industry, tourism and border 
cooperation , ^ , 




^ f 'rated Stute.s C.Vhjn^i- d Alhvrt'<^ io/iri A I en}i (left) unj Antonio Andere (hairnum (jf Me\Ko\ AssocuiUuri oi Oa</v Ncwspoper i di/t^r^s duriny the 
apffisrul ( t'rCfDonn's of the str^posftjrn 
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Natural Gas Agreement 

The symposium took placejust six weeks after the two * 
countries' presidents had held their third formal visit, a visit 
which was more cordial because of the fact that a mutually 
beneficial agreement on Mexican natural gas, sales to the U S 
had recently been sigr^ed , 

Thatfagreement jremoved the biggest symbol of 
mNurtder^tanding." Krueger said, adding that if the agreement 
hdd b^en sigited during the two presidents" second meeting, 
in Mexico in February 1979. it would have dwarfecl any other 
agreement's because of the magnitude of its importance 

Ambassador AuJrt^s Rowenta!, director uf North American 
dffdi?s at Mexico s Ministry of Foreign Relations, predicted that 
the mutual ckkantages uf such trcTde pacts would mark the 
future course of bilateral ^relations 



Legacy of Misunderstanding 

Mahv, of the Mexican participants expressed a feeling that 
images of thf past are the biggest source of misunderstanding 
between the two countries * 

"We face a "formidable wall form.ed by more than 100 years of 
non cofnmunication'. reiterated hostility and distrust." said 
Enrique Ramirez y Ramirez edit5r of the Mexico City daily £/ 
JDia As the meeting opened he called for the use of words as 
"the irreplaceable vehicle of understanding " He pleaded that 
clarity and frankness might permeate what he termed "weak 
relations '* 

Ro/ental applauded the efforts of media representatives from 
both countries to meet m a spirit of franlj, mutual respect in 
search of better understanding, and Krueger added that 
frankness should not be mistaken for friction He stressed that 
any special interest the Onited States showed in Mexico 
shoul\l be taken for what it was a recog.nition of the^rowth m 
Mexico s perceived strength It is always better to have strong 
friends Mexico is growing stronger in the hemisphere by the 
day," he said 

Soi\jie Mexican newsmen took a different tack That the 
Unitt'd States*is mainly interested in Mexico for its oil reserves 
was an undercurrent of the thfT2e-day meetmg \ 

FodiJ^y. due t(t> the heightened sense of a world crisis. Mexico 
ha-^ reappeared as a nation important' to the future of the 
United States Our petroleum is looked on with greed by the 
industrial powt-r tu the north." said Virgilio Caballero. new6 
direct(ir of Mexico's Channel 1 1 "It is also the cause of 



increased pressures from North Americans who want to draw? 
us more tightly into the world market." he added 

Bill Woestendiek of the Arizona /3ai/y Sfar took objection to 
this "Such remarks are blatantly unfair. inaccur)ke and the 
sort of tking that discourages the kind 'of good 'relations we 
are trying to fosteV If that is the kind of informa:ti6n being* 
pnnted or broadcast, it is contrary tu what we on both sides of 
the border are trying to do " 

Caballero's remarks were representative, of views often printed 
in Mexico National pride is'^closely linked to historical 
. grievances Ramirez y Ramirez called for a readjustment on 
the part of Mexicans from the belief that Mexico is peopled by 
the "eternally poor" to the reality of oil wealth and the 
realization that thre United States arrogance of the past is being 
tempered by its oil crisis 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-Am^rican Affairs 
John Bushnell took, a som^hat different approach He said. 
"I think what creates good rel^^ons between our two countnes 
IS the free movement of people and ideas from one country to 
the other in both directions " This type of movement ha^^ 
become a w^ of life along the long border', where millions of 
Americans and Mexicans visit each other's country annually 

Ramirea y Ramirez viewed this coexistence" as*ambiguous. 
saying Even thpugh there are no tw.o other nations with so 
much traffic of people and goods, cultural and political values, 
even though this flow should have served to make us lecy-n to 
li\.e in understanding, we have been able t6 trade goods but 
have failed in melting spiritually and culturally " 



THE MELTING POT MYTH 

Dr Peter Jones, a University of Illinois history professor, 
recalled how 19th century commentators saw the United 
States*as a melting pot in which all except blacks and 
American jndians fused over time into something called 
i/Americans " "However," he said, "there was a hidden racist 
assumption that everyone would come out of the melting pot 
looking like WASPs (White Anglo-Saxon Protestants) " 

Jones traced, the arrival in the United Stat'es of European, and, 
later, Asian immigrants He mentioned the tacit acceptcJnCe.of 
slavery by those who drew up the constitution, and outiintsd 
the emergence of the immigrant ethic, which said a soci^y 
f(^dei^ on immigrants was more open to change The . 
outcome, said Jones, did not conform to expectations. Peoplfs 
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did not melt What happened was^cultural pluralism and 
parallel living, realities that undermined the melting pot myth 

Thy •result of the failure to melt, according to Hector Aguilar 
Camin, UnoMasUn'o echtorial writer, was that migrants from 
cultures and races alienr*to the Protestarit European family tree 
did rtot emerge from the pot as part of th^ American culture 
"Negroes. Chinese, Latins and Mexicans have been insoluble 
ingredients in the melting pot, -and Mexicans." Aguilar Camin 
<^<ided. are one of the minonties./that were expelled from the 
American Dream " 

Mexicans and the Immigration Picture 

Jurge Bustamante. Coleguj de Mexico researcher and 
Mexican migration expert, developed the "mfelting pot" thesis 
furthfc!r w/ith detailed historical documentation He sketched a 
United States m the 1830s and 40s which welcomed , 
European immigrants as labor for the industrialization process, 
but rejected them socially Thus the Irish* arrived from their\ 
famine stricken island to fill the worst paying jobs, until they 
were pushed up the (Occupational ladder by the immigration- of 
illiterate German peasants fleeing the 1848 Peasant Rebellion . 
The Germans, in turn, moved upwards as immigrants from . 
' southern European countries — Greeks. Italians and others — 
took their place 

"Each ethnic growp eventually began J^be assimilated Jnto the 
American social structure But this only held true for whites, 
argued Bustamante 'Asian imrriigrants — Chinese, and then 
Japanese — were accepted as cheap labor But they were not 
moyed up the occupational ladder, but instead were physically 
excluded.** he said The Chinese were^expelled from the 
United States under the first immigration laws of 1881,^ and 
the Japanese under the famous Gentlemen's Agreement 

The gap resulting from the expulsion of Japanese and 
Chinese was filled by Filipinos and Mexicans "Both groups 
were solicited by the United States Congress, and the hearings 
can be read in the 41 volumes of the Dillingham Commission," 
he said Bustamante explained how the commission found it 
convenient to bring m Mexican w(*rkers to develop and 
expand agriculture in the southwest because "the commission 
found that m contrast to ^he physical and racial characteristics 
of the white race, the Mexican was physically more ^suited tu 
stoop labur ' But pliysi^al features were not the only incentive 
tutKcepting Mexican immigrant labor. Bustamante continued 
The r^tilinghtim Cummission described them as "having a 
gypsy spirit Xhey stay m nu une place, always returning tu 
Mexici^ Bustamante explained that the Mexican worker 
returns home tu invest 'his earnings in Mexican goods and 
services that will give him access to a higher .social positioft 



Mexican heritage 

And where do -the Mexicans c.ome from^ This question was as 
important to Ramirez y'Ramirez as knowing that the United 
States "is a country formed by living pieces drawn together 
from one or two hundred countries, different rac^es'and ethnic 
groups The Mexicans also have tbeir origin in great diversity." 
he said "We come fundamentally from the nuclei of 
indigenous people who lived in Mexico in.pi''e -Columbian 
times, the Nahuatls. Toltecs. Zapotecs. Mayans and others " 
*He added' "We also come from the Spanish who. as'you 
know, have strong Arab influence, and from African blacks, 
and we must not overlook the strong influence of the French 
who invaded in the 19th century Facts are irrefutable." 
newspaper^director Ramirez y Ramirez continued "We have 
different historic roots, but Mexicans and North Americans 
have been placed in the same habitat ' ' 

Far more'than a narrow river or a»-narrow line separates the 
two nations, said Ambassador Krueger Unhappily, in 
Mexico's view, that narrow line, drawn by the 1848 Treaty of 
Guadalupe that ^nded the "American War of Intervention." 
CQst Mexico half its territory — a loss that rankles the national 
conscience to this day 

* ♦ 

"We cannot simply ask that insults and struggles be forgotten." 
Ramirez y Ramirez said "Thje past justifies the existence of so 
much distrust and resentment 1 do not see that either the 
-present or the future will be easy for us I believe ij will be a 
great task to remove the historical moui<fain of wrongdoings " 



IMMIGRATION OR INVASION? 

Ambassador Krueger called immigration the single most 
pressing factor in bilateral relations. Immigration has costs and 
benefits for both sides Mexican immi(]rant workers are no 
longer curried by the United States government as part of 
agricultural development or railway construction strategies, but 
they are still very welcome to farmers who*have trcxuble 
finding qheap unskilled labor in the U S 

Ignaciu Luzanu. publisher uf Lo Opinion in'Lus Angeles, said. 
'Migrants frum Mt;xicu. legal and illegal. Luntinue tu make a 
Significant cuntrjbution'tu the growth uf uur economy, 
efficiently and actively filling undesirable Jubs ahich would 
otherwise gu unfilled At the same time, they make an 
important cuntj^bution tu tht; Mtixican economy through the 
remittance uf a guod part of 'thtiir earnings toAeir families 
back home " ' ■ * 
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pressing factor in bilateral relations 
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The Silent Invasion ^ « • • ' 

Thousands of Mexicans annually head for the northern 
border, pushed, by the population explosion and other 
structural fectors which cause un- and underemployment m / 
Mexico These "push, factors." saidjBustamante. are only 
• recently being recognized by U.S. ind Mexican investigators. 
Serious research, he said, can lift the veil of prejudice that so 
easily distorts public^opinioi^ Bustamaate likened hysterical 
talk of a "WeTback Invasion ' on a "Silent lavasion" to the 
"Yellow Peril" racist fear that sprang^up at the turn of '• 
the century. ' ' * , ' ' * 

Bustamante-explamed that the actors in this scenario must not 
blame one another, but must search for explanations to clanfy * 
• the reahty He offered a sociological explanation for some 
U Sciattitudes towards Mexican undocumented workers, who. 
until early in the Carter administration, were still referred to by . 
many as "braceros" or "wetbacks " Bustam£uite pointed to the 
need tp find a scapecjoat to explain*impendmg recession, high 
unemployment and increasing civil strife - , ^ 

Dr ^Bustamante cited a 1974 press conference given" by then 
Attorpey General Saxby. m which Saxby related tfie problem' 
of unemF>)oyment in the United States *'to the presence of 
immigrant workers, especially Mexicans " Bustamante said two 
weeks later General Chapme^n. hea'd of the immigration 
Service, picked up Saxby 's argument, and spoke of cause and 
effect, here are undocunnented workers, h^re is /♦ 
unemployment, thus inspiring in^the U S public the idea of 
crisis, and labeling the presence of MexicSn undocumented ' •* 
workers *'the Silent invasion/' ' ^ . 

"Public opinion imn\ediately starts to react." said Bustamante. 
**as though the invasion v^jere real and* accepted as Such. * 
because of the definition of it as such by -a legitimate aOthority 
— Chapman in this case. People began fo react as if 
undocumentedMmmigration really'was the cause of 
unemploynnent. welfare abuse, increases in cnme statistics, 
health and social problems." he said ^ 

The media, said Bustamante. had a role in coloring this 
perception, and one could read headlines proclaiming the 
''Silent Invasion" tj/roughout the 1974-75 penod. • 

The Tortilla Curtain 

Washington Post reporter Chris Dickey, suggested that a 
parallel sensation was created in the Mexican press last year 
over the proposed 30 miles of fence at the border, which had 
come to be known as the "Tortilla Curtain^" f^e said he failed 
to see why so nuich media attention had been generated by* 



rv hm}e Bii'itamante re^^edriher dt VJ dAeqio de Mexico and an expert 
on the undoQirnented markers ib's.ue 
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what 'amounted to repair of an exibting fence along a very 
small stretch of the 2. 000- mile frontier ' 

Bustamante agreed the developm'enf had been overblown, but 
Veminded Dickey o*f the fact that a press conference with the 
fence contractor had sparked the Juror The contractor had 
said he would "make a fence that 'would leave anyone who 
climbs It footless " Whether the contractor's comments were 
» interpreted in Mexico ab a slip, or as United States government 
intention, said Bustajnante. the fence represented 
uruptefalism un the part of the U S government He claimed 
the N^ted Statet^ baw* the problepn as a domestic one. curable 
by dumfcbtit actiwri He cautioned that there wab^a mibtake in^ 
such thinking 

Need for'Bilateral Approaches 

"It IS a frequent mistake to think that the problem can be 
erased through unilateral measures, as though the border . 
separated two distinct realities Reality cannot be kept at bay 
by a political boundary handed down by history." Bustamante 
claimed He illustrated the point with the observation that 
economic measures taken by either side have repercussions 
»0n the other 

"With a recession, real or fictitious. 1 fear Mexicans will once 
again be made the scapeooat unless the role of the media is , 
' different from\the past/" fl decided He also questioned why 
the U S media have not revealed that undocumented 
wurkerb'pay taxes and social security contributions while they ^ 
have no access to social assistance 'Bustamante admitted that 
the Wall Street Journal had mentioned these facts in, 1^76. 
but noted fhat public opinion had never become aware of fhem 

The Colegio professor suggested that the situation will beccime 
more explosive, poisonous and absurd as the economic crisis 
deepens He 6mpl'ldSl^ed that a sational agreement* must be 
reached by both sides because of thti enormous demand for 
labor that the U S is expected to experience in the n^ar 
' future. 



What Lies Ahead? 



Bustamante referred to the 1940's Baby Boom, and declared 
,that people born at that time were now nearing the peak uf 
. their productive lives. He predicted that by 1985 the United 
htat*/s isvyuing to find itself with a demand for labor as never 
before, particularly, at unskilled levels He warned that ^ 
undocumented Mexican workers are already contributing to, 
'the financing of fetirement pensions in the U S . but there will 
be trouble in financing these pensions if there are nu 
immigrant workers " ' 



Associated Press Director John' Koehler reinforced 
Bustamante s prediction, quoting a Stanford University study.* 
which forecast thaj the U S will need 15 to 20 million 
immigrants by the year 2000 if it is io maintain a 3 5 percenf 
annual growth rate Bustamante. in tutn. referred participants 
to an August 1979 report of Ihe TasR Force on Immigration 
supporting Koehler's argument, although with lower figures 

In view of the possible impact Mexican workers have on the 
S economy . Bustamante suggested that workers and 
mployers approach this problem in a rational way. and * 
Somehow rationalise what'already exists. ''Otherwise we w'lll 
share an explosive bordei^whose inter ethrric repercussions \^\\\ 
affect both Chicano and Anglo populations'." 

I * " , * • 

Jose Fonseca of Hera/do Mexico asked to what decree 
a bracero quota agreement could prevent or solve this 
explosive situation Bustamante was Sceptical He said past 
agreements had benefitted employers but nol^workers 
"Besides." he added. "I hate to' think of the repressive force 
that would be required, to keep th9se excluded from the ' 
agreement frpm crossing the border 

Bustamante said the Mexican government designed its 
industrialization progranri incorrectly by importing capital 
intensive machinery after World War II. which resulted in out- 
migration He said it* was unrealistic now to think that a 
solution could be found overnight 

Richard Leonard of the Milwaukee Joumai\asked if there was 
any possibility of linking future migratory labor problems to 
energy agreoments Bustamante replied that one should wait 
for the release of a siudy^ ol^e econornic impact^of migration 
that is being prepared by the Mexican Labor Secretariat He 
said the study was in its final stages, and was to provide basic 
information to help gauge the costs and benefits to both 
countries Its findijigs would be shared^ by both^overnments . 
He stressed that it was^i?eH«r to see the situation as one that 
has costs and benefits for bolnssides 



Gastarbeiter^ System 

Wilbur Larjdrey of the St Petersburg T/nn/s asked about the 
viability uf establishing a type uf "gastarbeiter" system used to 
regulate immigrant worker flo\X/s in Europe Bustamonttf said 
Mexicans had studied it and found it made tittle sense in the 
U.S Mexico context because of the peculiar history involved, 
and because the system impdies the estahlishmenl of 
institutional second class cituenship. The only proposal for ' 
concrete, action was Bustamante s - to arrive at a framework 
of worker-employer pacts based o.n the collective organization 
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■ of immigrant workerb negotiating the price of their labor with a 
collective organization of employers ^ • 

Antbassador-at-large Krueger said no one policy could be 
considered juntil the United States Select Commission on 
Immigration and Refugee Policy made its report, and the 
findings had been discussed with the Mexican government 

^t became dl^ar during the loigthy discussion that differences 

m perception are -^ttributaSy 1o difference in the historical* 

experiences of the UmfecHSf a'^es and Mexico The session 

closed with a look at" the role Mexican Am^icans ^ ChiCanos , 

— might play in shaping the understanding Mexicans and 

North Americans have of one another 
1_{ ^ 



described as ' ambivalent " Thib attraction repulsion factor In 
the relationship is one that periodically surprises rriembers of 
the U S press, and has created a difficult climate for 
understanding Mexico City's Channel 1 1 news director 
Virgifio Caballero outlined the typical Mexican media 
presentation 'of the relationship 

The distmctive characteristic in our relationship is one of 
permanent antagonism between the imperial power and 
a. country struggling to develop and consolidate itself as 
a nation They are. therefore, unequal relations, about 
which we, should H^ve rto illusions " 

£/ Pjq director Enrique Ramirez y Ramirez Attempted to 
' explain the situation 'We Mexicans have a serious problem 



w i th li^gaiJ r<j tiie Uniieu S t a t es and thu Amur i tdn peupl^ It — 
IS called a confusiorhof feelings'" The channels of 
communications have not been opened wide, offenses have 
not been explained, offenses — mutual offenses if you will — 
still remain." he said "Nevertheless." he continued, "there is ^ 
tremendous need to coexist through promotion of 
commonalities and elimination of misunderstandings, by 
getting to know one another " ' ^ 

Cultural Invasion 

Adolfo Anguilar Zinser-. contributor to the Mexican daily 
UnoMasUho. introduced a different theme "For Mexico. 
, proximity to the United States and expansion of the American 
, consumer culture Lunstitute a giant obstacle to our aspirations 
fur the kind of development that serves peoples' needs " He 
baid that*uver the pabt few decades, American values have 
begun to alter deeply the character of Mexican culture 
Despite "the resistance (3ffered by deep rooted Mexfcan 
values^ we'are less abh\ by the clay, to contain the 'American 
cultural invasion.'" claimed Aguilar Zmser 

A great part of the explanation of Mexican ambivalence 
towards the U S can b^ found in this phenomenon." he said, 
adding that to a certain extent Mexico has become a territorial 
extension of ihk North American communications network 
But. Aguilar Zinser explained, these media links had not 
provided a clearer perception of either country by the other 
He described how the expansion' of international wire services 
and the reproduction of articles hom \he Amencan press have 
meant that Mexicans read more about what is h^ippening in 
the United States than about what is happening in any other 
country ' * 

Hector Aguilar Camin. editorial writer for Unol^QsUno. 
explained "Stones about the U S are ever present in the 
Mexican press for the same reason they are in the whole 



The GhicanoXonncction • v 

Dr Peter Jones said the ti^;o requisites to sharing in U S. 
decision making, in the "American Dream." were visibility and 
clout Predictions indicate that^/Chijcanos will be the largest 
definable ethnic group m (he U S by the close of the 1980s - 
Los Angeles is rapidly becoming a bilingual and bicultural ^ 
community,. As Mexican Americans fill more elective and 
appointive positions m national, state and local governm^ts. 
one can assOme they will have a greater voice- in national 
affairs, and in United States relations with Mexico 

KjndLio Lo/-ano i>f La Opmion said C^hicanus now have mure 
visibility than duut. but that theywill play an increasingly 
important fole as brokers between the two countries Me said 
It was important to remember that Chicanos are American ' ^ 
citi/ens w/ho Consider themselves as Americans first, and only 
^oKMidcuiIv as of Mexican descent 

As family ties between the Mexican* and Mexican 'Americem 
populatu^ns grow, Lo/iano predicted the two groups could be 
vxpei teil to pay ».lt>ser attention to their governrntints' contacts 
diul ri.-lcinoii^ . Given greater interest and Lituen pcirticipation 
iri our brofKljeuifig relations, Mexicans and Mexican Americans 
ccUi be expected to turn more and more towards the media 
for information on the current state of our relations and the 
trends'wbiLh guide the^e relations And it will become 
UKUmbeiit on those of us in the media to pr*?fpdre ourselves to 
hcuullt' tliese yrowing respt>risibilities adequately and 
honestly l.o/aoo -said 

PERCEPTIONS, PRISMS, PRESS 

Mexican attitudes toward the United States were frequently 
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world's press because political and economic decisions taken 
in Washington affect everyone " 

Ignorance of United States t^eality * ' 

AgiiiUr Zinsor suggested, however, that informed as the 
Mexican public is on events in the U*S.. there is a profound 
ignorance in Mexico of the reality of the United States We 
know more, through our newspapers, about the life of actors, 
sportsmen, political personalities and ^ven celebrated 
irimindlb, than obuut t^e conditions in which our own 
Countrymen live m that country." he said Thus, a strike in 
California lettuce fields or a speech by Cesar Chavez, events 
related to the Mexican people, give way to fragmentary and 
isolated images of a Senator Kennedy, friend of the Mexican 



lie. dnd of d wed keiiirig KiebiUeiil L'dilei. witl ' iuut dity 

analysis of thf reality " 

. Part of this lack of clear perceptions, on both sides, is the fact 
that it costs a lot of money to maintain a permanent 
correspondent in another* country Bl Sol de Mexico deputy 
director Florencio Ruiz de la Pena elaborated "If t>ie Mexican 
press at tim'es does notvpr«^sent a more accurate picture of 
American life I suggest this is due in part to the wire services, 
which provide 90 percent uf our infornnation on the United 
States *' 

Miexico Ignored 

Aguildr Zmser noted that the U S press has trdditionally 
Ignored Mexico Our relative pi^sitiun within tlie United 
Std>^ bcheme of internati/:>ndl relations has always been 
»subopSs(;ate to more immediate interests or to regions that are 
yivt-r. a greater hibtorical importance." he said Thus, in 
nicHw pails (A the United States, the southern neighbor is a 
remote realit^^ muth more distant than the Middle East. 
Japan or Western f urope " 

Ck'orge Reedv Nieman Professor of the Marquette University 
Crjilege ul Jr^urnalism, gave a frank appraisal 

"There is no doubt that for many years everything to the 
south of us. and. by the way. everything to the north, 
has been fairly well ignored by the American press 
There is a reason for that We looked east because most 
f)l our ancestors came from Europe, and we looked 
west because somehow, at the end of the last century it 
biYame fashionable for every church in the U S to , 
sustain a missionary in China This does not mean that 
anyone knew anything about China, but at least it was 
real What was north, what was south, was not real 
You'll find precisely the same complaint if you go 



through Canada Canadef is not real to the American 
people " 

Different Starting Points * 

Aguilar Camin thought the reasons for th^s lack of , 
communication weje deeper rooted He argued thai the ^ 
divergent starting points for what today are modern Mexico 
and the United States have produced irreconcilable destinij^s 
He traced the birth of the two nations on'e of Hispanic roots, 
indigenous. Catholic and communal, the offier Anglo-Saxon, 
Protestant, founded on initiative, nsk and individual privacy 
Aguilar Camin expanded • ^ 

"One arrived at dependence and erratic neocolonial 
development its identity and nationality barely saved by 
the 1910 popular eruption The other became the 
vigorous imperialistic, military ^nd industrial power 
whose enormous natural resources, technical and 
intellectual, gave birth to the /greatest capitalist civilization 
in the modern world — Mhe gendarme of the West 

Instinctive Anti*Americanism 

Aguilar Camm said that Mexican sensitivity toward the U S 
stemmed from an instinctive anti-Americanism, ' rooted m the 
suspicion that has- resulted from several successive inv-asio.ns 

Dr Peter Jones, history professor at the University of Illinois 
at Chicago, called that kind of perception ::reductive " "The 
oiilv, hope for our relations in the future," he said. *'is. quite 
simply, that. we can reduce these stereotypical ways of looking ' 
at each other We hear of American aggresi>iveness. the 
American belief in ti^hnology and the superiority of 
moderni/ation. and we have the Latin American view that the 
United States is grossly materialistic This is reductive', 
simplistic, and it does riot help change anything." he said. 

Study Centers 

Jones suggested a way- to change matters is to develop a 
more complex view of one another — a human view "Each 
society. should begin to move studies of the other culture 
ahead at great speed," he proposed But Aguilar Caitiin 
pointed out that there is only one research center for the 
study of the U S history and current affairs in Mex^ico. He 
said the Mexican president only a short time ago had 
addressed students at the National Autonomous University of 
Mexico with the idea of earmarking an ample budget to this 
type of systematic study 'Incredibly, the proposal was 
received with surprise and indignation." he recalled 

Turning to the U S . Aguilar Camin said the Library of 
Congress, the Bancroft Library at Berkeley, or the Latin 
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American cullectiun at the University of Texas at^Austin were 



J 

'^cpore complete Wl accessible for the investigation of 
certain a^ects of Mexican reality than any Mexican archives 
"Nevertheless, th^ study of Latin America m the United States 
IS marginal " he said 

Legends to Overcome 

Ramirez y Ramirez of El^Dio took up Peter Jones' argument 
and said he agreed that Latin Americans have gone too far in 
f(;stenng the legend of the United States as a nation of 
utilitarian and materialistic people He applauded the way the 
nation founded by persecuted and immigrant peoples had 
forged a dream of liberty "The legend, however, is 
exaggerated — it is an image that has been fuelled by 
resentment &ut we cannot change fiisiory, qrrtjrrtletourse of 
'history The media h^s a great task in this new presentation of 
facts in perspective " Ramirez y Ramirez said 

Press Coverage Contrasts 

A/ ^reb Rijiientdl Mexicu b foreign relations director for North 
American affairs offered some perspective He said Mexican 
y media take more notice of the United States than the latter 
\ does of Mexico Both presb corps, however, give space to 
\ spectacular news about the bilateral relation, but the 
\ American press corps does not usually show mOch interest in 
) uhat could be called our routine relations Thus " Rozental ^ 
continued the announcement 'of an agreement on natural 
gas is of vital interest to the northern conslimer Or an oil spill 
* in the Gulf of Mexico becomes the object of hundreds of 

comnnentanes On the other hand, a routine 'work trip by the 
Mexican president to Washington awakens no interest at all in 
the U S [)ress \K\\\\e in M^ico presidential visits are 
<ippr(><-icht»d with what I would call saturation coverage " 

Assymetrv in Relations 

U S Deputy Assistant Secretary of" State for inter-American 
Affair*^ lohn Bushnell commt>nted "There is a basic 
assynnetry When the United States does something, when 
there is a visit or event between the United States and 
Mexico it IS more important to Mexico, relatively speaking, 
than to the United States and gets more attention in the 
Mexic<5n press That s inevitable in the diversity of interests we 
h<ue in the United States 1 don't have the impression." he 
s«\ui that either the U b or Me;^ican press corps in general 
ptest^iits a very balcineed or full view of the other side's 
interests and views nn an issue Tm not even sure they 
present a verv good view of their own country's view of an 
issue This IS probably because relations between the United 
States and Mexico because of our long frontier and the many 



shared problems, tend be complex complicated and 
technical 
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"Because <he way to hollt.a reader's attention is to make 
something simple, emotional and exciting, the basic role of the 
press m presenting complicated bilateral issues is very hard." 
Bushnell said "The situation is not unique to Mexico, but 
characteristic of such issues everywhere," he^added. "and one 
of the best things to be said about the discovery of oil in 
Mexico IS that it has caused a lot of people in the U S to pay 
more attention to Mexico and to learn something about it 1^ 

Shortsighted Reporting 

Mexican economist Gustavo Esteva offered the example of 
Newsiceeks having synthesized the reluctance of Mexico to 
sell its natural gas to the United States below its asking price 
as "a problem of the Mexican president's machismo " Jhis. 
said Esteva. was selling a prejudice "I believe that of all the 
motives for Mexico's position, the least relevant was the 
president's machismo But in the U S context this makes 
sense, because it corresponds to an American prejudice about 
^ /Mexican machismo." he argued 

By the same token, Esteva took the example of a Mexico City • 
daily which headlined a story on the symposium's discussion, 
the previous day. "The United States Prefers Tc/Deal With 
Military Governments " \ 

The discussion had been on the relative hf>mispheric roles of 
Mexico and the United States "This is a question of media 
giv:ng the clientele what it wants to hear." he said The 
headline corresponded to generalized Latin American 
acceptance of the U S as a supporter of military 
governments, even though John Bushnell had clearly defined 
a marked change in the United States role Esteva called it the 
fundamental responsibility of the media to divulge new 
currents and nuances, and not myopically ignore them 

The same point was made by Aguilar Camin of UnoMasUno 
"It IS revealing." he said, "that U S press interest should 
center on the Ixtoc I oil blowout in the Bay of Campeche, and 
not on the speech presented by the Mexican president at the 
United Nations on Mexico's international petroleum policy " 
The consequence, he said, was "mutual poverty in the 
handling of information that could contribute to reciprocal 
. understanding Intense localism, and an apparent disdain for 
everything that is not of priority in the context of American 
foreign policy, have shut off that country's public to the 
possibility of being really informed on the problems and events 
m Mexjco " 
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United States Presis Not Foreign Policy Voice . 

George Reedy made the point ^hat the U S press is definitely 
nut v^eared to expressing American forj^ign policy Nobody in 
the United States ever said it should," he,noted What it is 
there for is»tu ^upplv the American people with facts {hat 
enable them tu debate the issues they want to debate." he 
pointed out , / 

Reedy pleaded that tlie discussion not take on an unrealistic 
dimensKjn bv attributmg to tbe U S press the function of 
systematically [presenting policy decisions jn a concerted way 
The problem being addressed was not so much a prob^m of 
the press as of two societies of which the press is a part The 
term 'American press' is being used to describe something that 



-American press' that makes a decisiort. that says from here on 
out we are going to be nice to Mexico, or that torrK)rrow we 
are going to be nasty to Mexico " 

United States Press Hets Many Voices 

Reedy admitted that there are commonalities among U S 
media organizations but emphasized that they were not the 
kind of commonalities of an institution that carl sit down and 
make press policy decisions He said the Unjted States press 
doesn't even cover the United States as "the United States." 
and that it is only rarely unfted ir1^ common front, as. for 
exampIe,;on th^ declaratiOi/i of a^fc^jdj^ij?^ 

Ayuilar Zmser and others explained that Mexico still tends to 
interpret U S press coverage of Mexico as speaking with a 
corr.non tongue • ^ ' 

Mexican Press Reactions 

riw Mexican media reaction to the way Mexico has been 
presented in U S media is legitimate, but has been lacking in 
depth aad analysis." Anguilar Zinser said He lamented the 
fact that Mexican media representatives" do not reflect when 
they hear criticism from the United States They do not * 
reflect on what the explanation for the criticism might be. m' 
what cuntext it was made or under what circumstances it was 
expressed The press simply transmits the news of such 
criticism to the Mexican people, thereby creating a climate of 
tension which a lack of rational analysis engenders " For 
Ayuiiar Zinser the impurtant point was not that the U S - 
pres-^ miyht critit,i^t^ Mexico from time to time, but how the ^ 
Mexican' press repc^rted such criticism back home ^ , 

Press As Opinidn Molder \ 

Ramirtv V Ramirtv explained that the press influences public 
opiniun as much as it reflects it As an example he pointed to 



a Mexico City paper. Sooedodes, v^hus^ muttu is ^'Informs 
and Creates Opinion " '1 think that our lOxperience as 
outsiders, who for so many years' have received news, 
columns and editorials from the American press. aHows us to 
state that the U S press obeys an identical interest and follows 
a very uniform trend This does not only happen iifi the case 
of war," he said ""but in many instances " He spoke of how 
'-news services give uniformity t<5) reformation, and said that<,an 
objective analysis of the Mexican media would lead to the 
same findings of uniform publication alTp reporting trends The 
results, he noted, have been, that the media plak^ leading 
rule in United ^ates Mexican a/fairsMn the past.^s m the 
present, he said many issues in the bilateral relationship have 
been predetermined and even prejudiced. ^y the media 
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countries properly respond to the complex and difficult 
relationship ""What is the outcome of ouj 200-year . 
relationship regarding communication and information?" he 
asked, and concluded that the two countries have not come 
to know each other deeply * ' 

' , * ' ' • V. ' ^ ' 

Ignacio L^zano, publisher of io Opinion in Lo$ Angelea.^'said 
the task facing the mass media in bilateral relations was to* 
Isarn more about one another's cultures "In my^jifdgment this 
IS Jong overdue," he said "We ne^d to l^^rri about our 
cultures, our, political systems, our soclcil; structures and how 
we perceive our place in an increasingly complex and 
interdependent world I am firmly convinced," Lozano 
continued, "that most of our failings in coC'enng each^ther 
are the result of ignorance as to* how our Kvo $ysterrrf work " 

Independence from Government * 

Lozano called i.t imp^ratiye that the press corpV.«(JJHtR 
countries maintain complete independence frorri Government 
in the Qontext of relatior^s between the two governments "if 
we in the press ever appear to be working in concert on any ' 
important iss.ues in our bilateral relatiuns. we must be able to 
convince the outside observer that we are truly independent 
of government " His remarks echoed Ramirez y Ramirez' 
statement that diplomacy should be left to the diplomats 

Role of Press in Bilateral Affairs / ' 

Mexico's Director for North American Affairs Andres Rozental 
.cited two instances when the press was used by government 
to ^ansmit policy statements The first occurred wli^n ^ 
-Anibassador Krueg^r held a press conference only hour^fter 
having delivered a diplomatic note to the Mexican ' * 
government on indemnification negotiations for the IxtoC I -oil 
gusher, and bef(^re the Mexican government was given a 
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chance to reply Ro^ental interpreted the use of the press at 
that time as a move to appease criticism alleging inaction on 
damage claims of North American citizens The. publicity he 
said, ubhged.the Mexican government to reply through the 
same public organs , 

A second example was related to the long negotiations 
between the two governments on the sale of Mexican natural 
gas Rbzental argued that such a highly politicized debate had 
naturally been followed closely by media in both countries and 
that both delegations had readily used the media to report 
. whv various positions had been drawn up or rejected 

In my judgment the^e two cgises demonstrate the vital 
importance of the role the media play in our bilateral 
relationship The way the media perceive the bilateral 
relationbhipr very often conditions relations for the two 
yuvernments mvojved/* said Rozental He also made the 
p(jint that third cuuntne^ base their perception almost entirely 
on what is printed in the press 

' HEMISPHERIC RELATIONS 

During the sv^npos.um the relative roles played by Mexico and 
the United States in Latin Amenc^i and the Caribbean were 
discussed in some detail by John Bushnell. U S deputy^ 
assistant secretary of state, and Alejandro Sobarzo. Mexican 
congressman and member of the Foreign Relations 
• Corpmission of the Mexican House of Representatives 

* Traditiortal U.S. Role 

The United States has traditionally been the most important 
foreicjt^i country for Latin American and Caribbean nations 
with its (generalized hemispheric Good Neighbor Policy and 
the Alliance for Progress However, the United States relative 
position is changing as Europe, Japan, the Soviet Union, and 
the larger nations of the region all play a more important role 
in every conceivable area of interaction 



ican Policy - 

Mexico has an increasing impact on its neighbors in the 
region An oil producer and rapidly industrializing nation, 
Mexico believes in the need for a New International Economic 
Order It is an active third world spokesman in the North- 
South dialogue, and is. a leader m developing-nation fora and 
interparliamentary conferences. It is a member neither of 
OPEC nor of the Non-Aligned movement, preferring to take 
us own path with allies chosen for mutual benefit Non- 
intervention IS an important feature of Mexican foreign policy 



Non-intervention, the Mexican Context 

Nonsntervention applies not only tu military fdrce. but to all 
forms ot interference m the political, economic or cultural 
affairs of a sovereign state.' said Congressman Sobarzo He 
lamented the frequency with which the American contineni p 
' becomes the^scene of coups d'etat, the establishment of anti- 
democratic regimes and flagrant violations of the most 
elemental human rights He added that it was not easy to 
maintain relations with oppressive regimes but not always 
possible to suspend relations either 

In May 1979 when massive violation of human rights took 
place in Nicaragua. Mexican relations with the Somoza regime 
were broken (They were later renewed when the 'five 
member junta assumed control of the government ) And in 
the cases of El Salvador and Bolivia which had both recently 
undergone military coups, Mexico maintained its missions in 
both countries without passing judgment, except for a censure 
by, the Chamber of Deputies of the ousting of the legitimate. ^ 
democfatic Bolivian government 

Sobarzo. detailed Mexico's posture in regional fora and cited 
the text of the Non-intervention Protocol presented, by Mexico 
and accepted at the 1936 Inter American Peace Conference 
in Buenos Aires^ "The contracting parties de^clare inadmissible 
any direct or indirect intervention for whatevertmotive by any 
of them in the internal or external affairs of any of the other 
parties That precept, added Sobarzo, applies to states, 
groups of states or to the regional body, -the Organization of 
American States ; 

In that context, he expressed the displeasure with which 
Mexico viewed endeavors to have the OAS negotiate the 
establishment of a transitional government in Nicaragua in the 
last days of Somoza '1t would have been undue intervention 
in internal affairs," he said **OAS intervention would have 
prevented the free determination of a people who had fought 
intrepidly to do away with an oppressive regime and to set up 
the form of government to which they had a legitimate right," 
he stressed, and would have been tantamount to "treating the 
Nicaraguan people like minors " 

In another example. Sobarzo mentioned that when tensions 
flared in 1978 between Chile and Peru, the United States was 
among those considering dispatching the OAS Inter American 
Peace Force That, too, would have'been seen by Mexico as 
intervention, he continued, and similarly "the CIA role in the 
overthrow of the legitimateFy elected government of Salvador * 
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United States Policy 

John BushnelL U S deputy assistant secretary of stare for 
inter-American affairs, said the United States was moving 
away from the past when it tended to support the status quo 
m fhe hemisphere, now concentrating its policy decisions 
country by country, subregion by subregion He suggested 
four areas in which the United States is actively encouraging 
change m Lann America- 
improving, human rights 

-reaching out to the underprivileged of society, distinct 
from the policy of many Latin Anaerican governnnents 
of promoting the growth of the middle class 

- nuclear non-proliferation 

- searching for the "moraf stance in tfie.many and 
multifaceted relations it has with each nation in the 
region, particularly on arms expoHS 

Bushnell said the Carter administration was m favor of non . 
intervention but said the definition of the term is not always 
clear At one end of the spectrum the^ meaning is very clear, 
he said it means* not sending in the marines. "Beyond the 



military or paramilitary." commented Bushnell, the question 
of what "non-intervention" really meSns is a lot murkier." For 
example, he said, the United States has the privilege of 
stopping aid,;cutting off Export-Import Bank funds or blocking 
military arms sales Ms this intervention^" he asked Is the 
spread of ideas intervention'^" 

Nuclear Weapons Free Zone ' ^ 

On proliferation', Bushnell said Mexico is taking the lead in the 
region through the Treaty of Tlatelolco which established a 
nuclear weapons free zone in Latin America, Drawn up by 
Mexico in 1968. the treaty was -subscribed to by every Latin 
American country except Cuba, as well as by China and the** 
Soviet Union The U S Senate has'yet to ratify one part of 
the protocol refemrfg to territories in the region for which the 
United States responsible, pcjncipally Puerto Rico 

Arms Sales 

"Where the Mexicans reach for non proliferation, we aim at 
restraint in the production and^ale of arms." related Bushnell 
He spoke of how the United States weighs every arms sale to 
the region on moral^grounds. balancing the effects of not 
exporting-'Cveapons with the harsh facts df lif^ that if it doesn't 
selj. the customer is likely to turn to another supplier and buy 
in any case — often at a higher price — from the French. 
another^NATO country, or the Russians 




< 'm ^rtssvi'J'i A.VAifa/rn Sobur/tj I m/j^u member itf the Fureit^n ReloUons Conmnsstuf) of the Mexicdfi Hoube of Representatwes At left is John 
Bushru'lt ( ruled States (leputi, asststnnt secretor\, af <itate for tnter Amencan affairs 
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D<nid Afidble of the Chrii>ULVi Science Mui\itor asked Sobarzu 
what the Mexican governnnent has done, in terms of active , 
dipl(Tmacv. to censiire regional countries which circumvent the 
U S arms embargo Sobar^o answered that since the « 
inception of the United Natu^ns. Mexico has let its voice be 
heard m all fura ^peaking out against jirms buildups He 
added that Mexico spends only I) 7 percent of its GNP (^n 
^ weapons In a v^^orld where a third of the population lives m 
mKi'rv and want the billions of dollars spent annually on the 
manufaduri' and perfection (^f weapons offer a somber and 
dramatic contrast Sobar^^o asserted ^ 

Law of the Sea 

One divergent point in the presentatu^nb hy Sc)barzo and 
Bushnell reflective ol different intellectual traditions, arose un 
the subject of the U N Law of the Sea Conference, 
negotiations aimed at establishing a universally recognized 
convention to govern terntorial seas and fishing zones In April 
1979, the Third Uruted Nations Conference on the Ld^ of the 
Sea v^^as ck^se to reaching an agreement/to fix territorial sea 
iimits at 12 miles and fishing rights at 200 miles Mexico v^?as . 
.n agreement with those limits and was surpnsed when, the 
United States ann(junce*d if would not respect any territonal 
sea limit over three miles Sobarzo said the U S posture did 
not cantribujte to the improvement of relations between the , 
United St^s and Latin American cuuntrres 

Bushnell explained the U S governments reas6n for the 
decisioii Sake the final text uf the meeting had not yet been 
appr(jved the U S government had not acg^ptecl any new - . 
iLirisdiction in its legal 'systeiTi And sirice there \^'a^s no law on 
the matter, the government could not act as if*tijere were * ' 
i^ne On the^other fiand Sobarzo said. tti^ft ^because rh^ 
cf inference participants had arnved at a 95 percent or more 
' consensus on each of the articles under discussion, Mexico . . 
recognized that existing international norms, soon to be 
lodified in "^rilerlv texts were already part of the accepted law 
ir/force 



Colonialism 

The theme that seemed of most concern to Mexico was the 
presence of colonialism on the continent Congressman 
Sobarzf; noted that at the ceremony m which the transisthmus 
uHial was returned \() the Panamanian people, it wa^ Mexican, 
f^esuieiil J(;se Lopez Pc^rtillo \X'ho spoke for the eleven Latin . 
AmerKan lieruls of ^tate present Sobarzo quoted his remarks 
With this act the disgrace of colonialism is being burled " 
V\w situatH)n m the C\)nal Zone^ Sobarzo said, was for the 
Mexican government and peopHj a'tvpical vestige of 
•C(;lf;nialism ir^ Latin America and we lu^pe that in the 



too distant future the last vestiges uf culonialism will disappear 
from our continent " 

Guantanamo Naval Base 

Bill Hosokawa of the Denver Post asked whether Sobarzo 
referred to the U S military base at Guantanamo He coupled ^ 
his question with a query on* whether Mexico was as deeply 
concerned about the expansion of Cuban influence m Central 
Arrj^rica as the United States apparently was "Guantanamo 
i?!indeed. a 'vestige of colonialism in our eyes." said Sobarzo 
Hes^dded that Mexico considers any military base anywhere 
in the world held against the will of the people within whose 
terrifory it lies as a colonialist stance As for Cuba. Sobarzo 
said the presence of any foreign country should not be 
fe^yed in itself." adding that "doors cannot beMosed to 
ideas '"What is of concern, he reiterated, "is the 
interventionist act . , * ' 

Aid 

Martin Luis Guzman, director of the Mexican weekly review 

1 iTienipo referred to Bushnell's discussion of intervention 

through the blocking of loans and concessions and asked just 

what the word *aid" meant \i appear^that a government 

, artd Its companies can grant aid. but w^hen a private bank 

does so It becomes a commercial transaction." he said 

Bushnell ddined aid as financial and technical assistance 4 

financed by taxpayers and given on concessional terms 

XhlLis. ..he said, investments by private firms and loans from 

*banH<s.'ir1clucling loans from, the Export-Import Bank, are not 

ert'cf' THey arv commercial transactions Loans from the U S 

government. " he sc^id. 'wer*^ given on a case by case basis. 

with'tKe hope expressed to the receiving government that the 

assistance would be used to benefit the poorest sectors of the 

population " 

' 'V 
Development Strategy and the Poor v * ^ 

Stryker^McGuire of Newsweek asked whether that meant 
Latin American go.vernments objected to giving aid to the 
lowest strata Bushnell replied "The basic development policy 
of a number of Latin American countries — 1 think this may 
, include Mexico — is to give heavy emphasis to"the 
development of the industrial sector, the expansion of 
infrastructure and the rapid expansion of the middle class ' 
He noted that the middle, class expands by drawing from the 
poorer groupS. and that the U S prefers to see more 
balanced development, reaching out quickly and definitively to 
much larger nunnbers of the poor 

Some 40 percent of Mexico's population lives off the land 
Thus massive peasant sector, said the College of Economists - 
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Mexico is fourth in the list of United States trading partners, 
and will undoubtedli; move to second or third . . . 
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agricultural expert. Gustavo Esteva. has been spiftned in the 
past by all sectors of the ideological spectrum "However, 
researchers are constantly surprised to find that these groups 
- persistently rejected by1he urban masses — reject 
conventional attempts at their transformation and survive 
through thick and thin^^ Esteva observed He predicted that 
industrial growth in Nfexico will^ntinue to be subsidi^jed by ' 
the ^economically deprived peasant sector But. he said. 
pe.K^Hits uill ^ukance as agronomists see the wisdom of 
( orT)hir)ing trcviitional countryside techniques with modern 
sc ieiKe c^s rhf\. are increasingly learning to do 

Mexico and the Dev^oped World 

One of the issues ansing from the growth of the middle class 
and the industrial sector in Latin America, according to 
Bushnell. is tfiat there is no logical route of progression 
whereby a country attains the status of a developed nation 
The bharpMine dividing the LDCs — lesser developed 
countries and the members of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) is 
extremelv, hard to cross, he said There is no definite measure 
for a Lountry that dcje^ w^ell economically and advances 
SQCially and politically. Bushnell underlined Therefore, when 
countries such as Mexico and Brazil knock at the duor. pojicy 
tensions are raised Ifetween us because of the lack of an 
orderly transitK^n proc^." he explained 



Bushnell said that ij^j^in.the interests of a developing counti^ 
to receive/he special benefits such as the Generalized System 
of Preferences, ovailable'to it But in other areas, the U S 
(jovernrnent bt'Comes concerned He gave an example of how 
OECD L(juntries had recently nuticed.lhat steel export 
expansion w.as m(jbt rapid nut m OECD nations, but in three ^ 
or f(hr de^eKjpirig" countries M*5xi£u is one of the countries 
rfuf^itly iiaited to j(jiri the OECD's steel committee It 
seemed that if thJbe Luuntrii^s were not brought into the club. 
It would be very difficult to have discussions about the 
worldwide steel market." he said 



U S Assistant Secretary of Commerced Abraham Kat.! said 
that Moxicr; should not be afraid to be drawn into discussions 
with the industrialized countnes He predicted that in the next 
few vears Mex^ico will realize a surplus in its trade accounts 
This villi he due in part ttj expected oil revenues, said Katz. 
but. more importantly, la <m increasing competitiveness in 
non traditional exprms particularly from the industrial 
sector 



TRADE RELATIONS 

The United States absorbs 70 percent of Mexico's exports. 
Two-thirds of Mexico's foreign trade is with the United States 
Mexico is fourth in the list of United States trading partners, 
and will undoubtedly move to second or third/ according to 
Katz 

Importance of Oil 

Trade betweeif^our two countries is entering a new era of 
importance." he said He pointed to the oil boom as thes^ 
obvious factor stating that oil is transforming the Mexican 
economy and its prospects "The coincidence o) a worldwide 
energy tnsis and the discovery of vast hydrocarbon resources 
in Mexico augur well for greater domestic growth as^well as 
increased exports and "imports." Katz affirmed 

Mexico 15 aell awar^ of the significance of these hydrocarbon 
reserves 45 8 billion barrels proven and 200 billion'potential 
The Mexican government, through, its oil monopoly Pemex. 
(Petrol^os Mexicanos), signed expt;rt agreements with Japan.' 
France and Spain in 1979. and is moving away from Us 
dependence on the U S market Whereas almost 90 percent 
of all Mexican crude oil exports went to the United States in 
197^, the figure is expected to diminish to bO percent by the 
end of 1980 TJiat does not mean Mexico will sell less oil to 
the U S than at present — around 500. OOO barrels a day - 
but that production will steadily rise from a year-end figure of 
1.913.000 barrels a day to at least 2,250.000 by the end of 
1^980 It does mean that Mexico will probably not increase its 
exports to the United States as'part of its policy to diversify 
markets 

But there are voices in Mexico which caution the government 
not to con^^ert Mexico into an oil state This current of thought 
warns against Mexico becoming a large bcale supplier of crude 
oil to the United States, and is reflected in a suspicion that the 
greater interest shtjwn Mexico by its northern neighbor is due 
to her new oil discoveries 

Oil Discoveries Waken Interest ^ 

Repeatedly throughout the symposium the members of the 
Mexican media raised questions that seemed based on a 
conviction that only the announ^rement of gigantic oil 
discovenes in Mexico had put the nation on the map Aguilar 
Zmser said that since 1976 Mexico's petroleum deposits 
unleashed an unexpected interest in Mexico "In a few* 
months, in a boomerang effect charactenstic of the way U S 
political interests are expressed, there was an intense focus on 
all problems related to Mexico." he said He claimed one can 
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now frequently read editorials m the United States press 
reflecting on how Mexico has been ignored for so long, but 
that now oil uffers a chance to know the southern neighbor 
better the upshot, he lamented, was that if any conclusions 
are to be drawn from the new American attitude, they are 
that the lack uf knowledge about Mexico persists 

John Bushnell admitted that there were spokesmen in the 
U S , though generally not in the govern m<£^nt. who see 
Mexico b energy di» a solution to American problems But he 
thought that >^iew not widespread 'Of course." he pointed 
out, **the United States is pleased to buy either oil or gas 
under the arrangements worked out with the Mexican 
government' ButMhat is now. and will probably remain, a 
rather small part of the U S energy supply " 

Thpugh the charge that Mexico's natural resources are the 
overriding factor m an unusual U S interest in M^ico was 
repeatedly voiced throughout the symposium^ot all Mexican 
participants made a point of it 

MextcOb petroleum gives i/^n exceptional opportunity to 
achieve financial self-determ'inaH(5n and toji^rt out on a 
promising road to development." said Gustavo Esteva of the^ 
College ofxEconomists He clarified by saying petroleum need 
not he the exclusive key to a possible change in the structure ~ 
of bilateral trade And Katz saw the potential f6r total trade 
between the two countries to reach 70 to 80 billion dollars by 
the middle of tlie present decade "We are talking about 
numbers so high they imply a qualitative as well as a 
quantitative change in the United States-Mexico relationship," 
he said - ' 

Mexico's Development Strategy 

Katz sketched an outlook in which Mexican manufactured 
exports to the U S would increase, and a special relationship, 
characterimi by sectoral agreements, would develop. But he 
emphasued the principle that there is no free lunch" in 
economics, and that Mexican industry could only hope to gain 
access to markets in the developed world through efficiency 
and competitiveness Otherwise." he cautioned. ^'Mexican 
indusiry will swallow its oil surplus — or even the Saudi 
Arattan oil surplus — just as it has swallowed the surpluses in 
Its tourist and agricultural accounts " 

KM/ expressed the hope that Mexico will use what he termed 
Its "new bonanza" in oil revenue in the intelligent 
development of its economy He said the inefficient approach 
would entail using the proceeds of oil exports to pay for 
uneconomic protectionist development policies that would 



cause enormous inflation The economic repercussions, he 
pointed out, would rebound on the United States as well 
Esteva rgsponded by saying such apprehensions were 
groundless '*As Mexico uses its oil revenue to provide 
incehtivW to industry, so. too. it will sow resources in the 
countryside," he said, quoting President Lopez Portillo's Third 
State of the Nation address of September 19-79. "This will 
allow us to produce a more balanced and powerful society 
capable of producing its own food," said Esteva He added. 
The central question in years to come will be how rationally 
the nation uses its resources for internal needs while exporting 
the surplus " 

Winter Vegetables 

Winter vegetable exports "to the United States are worth 200 
million dollars a year Total agncultural exports, including 
livestock, have risen in recent years to 700 million dollars 
However. ^structural 'deficiencies in Mexican agriculture oblige 
the country to import concurrently about two million tolls of 
grains a year The figure for 1980 is forecast at four million ^ 
Xui)b due to crop failures caused by drought and frosts 

' Katz mentioned the legal controversy over Mexican winter 
veget^able exports to the United States Floncfa growers have 
labelled the exports "dumping." even though the 1921 Anti- 
Dumping Act has never tipphed to perishable goods The 
claim has been dismissed by the' U S Treasury, but tlie final 
decision will be reached by the U S Department of 
Commerce "As a member of the Commerce Department, ! 
can only plead that some accommodation be reached 
between the U S and -Mexican growers, so that we have a 
viable long-term arrangement," Katz said. 

GAIT 

Esteva expressed concerns about schemes to enter the GATT 
(General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) In a country with 
more than 25 million peasants producing food, which imports 
grains to subsist, entering the GATT, he said, is not as 
important as the decision behind entering He explained 
"What has me worried is an orientation \hat puts Mexico's 
productive and commercial decisions into the logic of an 
international market that has generally not favored countries 
like Mexico When analyzing GATT, it is indispensable to 
think of all the political and economic ramifications " Esteva's 
argument was that entering GATT, and opening up to the 
vigorous competition that implied, would aggravate the 
unequal structures the country is trying to correct. 'The^ 
advantages" he said, "would be illusory " 

Katz thought otherwise He described how the current 
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' Ahrnhnm Kau Ur)!te(i Statefi deput\j assistant secretofx; of commerce 

Mexican strategy was one of reversing its postwar import 
substitution drlwe and heavy protection, bcc/use of the 
tremendous ^ost the strategy was having onf the'rest of the 
economy, particularly on the peasant So, having imported 
capita! goods and built up an industry, Mexico now find^ that 
its oil earnings allow it to pay for resources out of current 
earnings 

"You can foHow whatever development strategy you like, and 
still he a member of the GATT," Katz said, citing India with its 
crushing population and poverty problem, and Korea with a 
rrrassive, competitive industrial apparatus, as two different 
types of less developed country members of GATT He 
pointed out that the codes adopted in the recent round of 
multilateral trade negotiations provided valuable^standards of 




Gustavo A EsteuQ. member of th^College of Economics Mexico Cify 

international conduct in the trade field and have been tailored 
in important respects to meet the needs of developing 
countries. - 

"We in the United States are enormously sympathetic to 
Mexico s desire to determine its own economic strategy and 
course." he said, mentioning the pride with which Mexico*has 
traditionally refused foreign aid, opting to do things itself. 

Equality and Non-Dependence 

"I think our relationship has benefitted from tjie perception of 
equality and non-dependence, and avoided the unfortunate 
aspects of the aid-giving and aid-r^ceiving relationship. It is 
much more satisfactory to have/me s relationship based on 
trade and investment," Katz remarked. Within this framework, 
specific trade agreements will have to be worked out as things 
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go forward. ^He pointed to some industries that are abvio^s 
choices for this type of special relationship, citing the . 
' agreement on border industries and the special modalities in 
the textile relationship He argued that both sides be inventive 
and propose mutually advantageous sectoral. arrangements 

North American Common Market 

Millard Browne of the Buffalo Euening News raised an idea 
(suggest^^y California Governor Jerry Brown and ex * 
Governor of Texas John Connally) for Canada, the United 
St^te^ and Mexico to form a community working in a 

utii^lly b(?nef!Ciai way to' solve the United States* need for 
cnerg.y*i while finding answers to Mexico's and Canada's 
yspccial problems Virgilio Caballero of Channel 11, economist 
'^Giistavo j^cva and Abraham Kat^ of the U S Department of 
Commerce gave a united thumbs down to such an initiative 

' From Mexico s point of view, such a common market would 
be impossible because it would be a structurally unequal unity 
that would deepen inequalities as time went on," saict Esteva 
He said the United States and Mexico could not be 
considered ^lis two homogenous realities whose contact would 
generate develofimenl ' Universal experience shows, that 
contact between two unequal entities with this type of 
imbalance only^ntributes to the domination oT one oC^er the 
other, jnstead' of promoting cooperative growth," he said 
Esteva cited the-fpilure earlier m this century of the Japanese 
proposal to found coprosperity spheres an idea rejected by 
the qe^f^rnA conviciion that such pacts only bring prospenty to 
those who propose them 

. Caballeru argted th*at Mexico and the United States still have 
manv piilitKal and economic problems to face in establishing a 
fair two way system of exchange "To add a third country, 
Canada, would multiply the difficulties between a countr-y that 
has not yet solved its internal structural problems and two 
incomparably more advahced nations," he said. "We cannot 
look at a North Americafi common market in legitimate terms 
until Mexico solves its^roblena of ihe lack of a proper 
domestic market and establishes fiscal reform that will allow it 
to find Its development resources withm the country — not by 
increasing the foreign debt," he dectared Caballero believed 
that Mexico would face the apparently fatal destiny of raw 
material supplier' "This would aggravate its internal difficulties 

"and obstruct the association's functioning.^ if not in terms of 
equality, at least in elemental justice," he said 

Abraham Katz said he found himself in agreement with these 
two points of view, but reached the conclusion differently He 
cited European Commibn Market founder Jean MOnnet's 



principle that, members of a common market should enjoy the 
perception of equality In the first A/ears of the EEC's 
existence, France was convinced S would be swamped by 
German industry, but in fact enjoyed enormous growth under 
Conditions of a customs union and free competition Likewise. 
Spam plans to join the EEC, and has undergone a period of 
industrial. development that gives it the confidence that it will 
be able to face the competition. Katz projected a parallel 
situation with Mexico in jrelation to the United States and 
Canada . , ' ' 

"It s conceivable that in time, as Mexico industnalizes and this 
results in highly competitive activity, that one might begin to 
contemplate relationships pointing to some closer form of 
economic ties, either a free trade ar'ea or a cowfrton marl<et."* 
he mused. But for the time being, he suggeslld conqentrating 
on the sectoral arrangements highlighted previously f'ln sum," 
he concluded, "the futurt^ of United-States Mexico trade is 
bright, but problems loom, problems that call- for imaginative^ 
solutions " i * 



STEPS TO FURTHER UNDERSTANDING 

At the last session of the symposium, Willian^ Block, 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette publisher and vice-chairman 'of the • 
International Pi ess Institute, suggested that the two countries 
exchange newsmen for a four-week penod Four weeks spent 
on a counterpart newspaper would serve as more tlian an 
introduction toitjie workings of U S and Mexican journalrsm 
The experience would point out both the ideas each has of 
Itself, and the perception each has of the other Block also 
announced that he would propose to the London headquarters 
of IPI that Mexico be invited to form a committee ^d , 
participate m IP! deliberations 

Summarizing his thoughts at the end of the extended and far- 
reaching discussion that had taken place. Block said "if we 
can avoid slogans, if we can bettej analyze the complexities, if 
we approach problems with good will, if we can avoid the 
temptation to ascribe evil motives to the other party, if we can 
escape the bitter cynicism which is too frequently the 
journalist's badge — then I think we can make a contribution 
to our respective societies " * ' % 

Enrique Ramirez y Ramtre/,, dir<^tor pi Mexico City's El Dia. 
closed with the following remarks "I think this forum is a self- 
evident demonstration that we have coexisted for 200 years 
and not been able to make ourselves deeply known to each 
other We have been unable to achieve a de'ep knowledge by 
Americans of the Mexican people,* and we have failed in 
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coexistence based on promoting points of confiden):e, minimizing ^'differences, 



eliminating injusti(;e'\ 



this is the m^/'n task of our new historic. 
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. getting the Mexican people to know the American people 
' In the span of this seminar more in depth things have been 
satd about both our countries than have been said in many 
years by American and Mexican newspapers, magazines and 

If we really want to contribute to peaceful. 
respectftrKaftdJruitful coexistence between ouj two countries, 
we have to knoVv each other- rapre deeply Tliis should go far 
beypnd 'the aneidotes. the tyoiaal examples and the 
stereotypes. becaVi^ej]i£ae,^atJ^des afe strongly influenced by 



emotion, historical resentrrjent and ideological an(^ political 
trends. . There exists tremendous and final need for us 
to coexist There is a ph/sical coexistence based mainly on 
mechanical factor^, and mere is another kind of coexistence 
based on promoting poipls of confidence, mmimizmg 
differences, eliminatiffgjiju^tice and really looking for an 
mtegrated coexisten<;e.*/ fhink this is the main task of our new 
history " 




William Bloi^k. pub/ji/ier ojgfhe Pilfiburi^)! Pi>»if G^izette ond LfiLe i/iuirr/jun of the International Press Institute, speaking at the closing dinner oj the 
sympoiium held in the courtyard of the Mexico Citi; Museum 
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Rodolfo Wachsman, Televisa. Mexico City 
if? 

Guests and Support Personnel 

Luis Javier Sojana. General Coordinator. Social Cqnimunicalions Office. Mexican Presidency/ 

rmo Flores Bas^ida, Director of Information. Social Communications Office. Mexican iPresidency 
Cristina Gallardo, Director. Special Events. Social Communications Office. Mexican Presidency 
Stanley A. Zuckerman. Public Affairs Officer. American £mbassy. Mexico City * 
Larry J. Ikels, Press Attache. American Embassy. Mexico City ' ^ - 

Laurl J. Fitz, Audiovisual Officer. American Embassy. Mexico City , ^ ' 

Jorge Coo Grajales, Assignment Editor. El Dia, Mexico City 
Henry iHalsted, Vice President, The Jti!|rison Foundatiou, Racine. Wisco'nsin 
John Yoder, Consultant for Media Affairs hi Ihe Johnson Foundation, Racine. Wisconsin 
John Callaway, Director of News and F\iblici^irs. VVTTWTV. Cliica"yo, Illinois t 
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Additfonal copies of this report may be obtained from 
The Johnsor\ FoundQtior\. Rac/ne, Wiscorism 5340L 

Also available from The Johnson Foundation are copies of 
Mexico- Ur)ited States Relatior^s, the report of the earlier ,^ 
conference held at Wingspread in March 1979 

During the symposium at Oaxtepec five radio interviews were 
recorded for The Johnson Foundation's "Conversations from 
Wingspread" radio series 

English Language 

R.663 THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 

Interview with John Bushnell. United States Deputy Assistant 

Secretary of State for Inter-Americarj/Affairs 

R-664 THE MEDIA AND U.S -MEXICAN RELATIONS 
Interview with Nick Williams. Assistant Foreign Editor. Los 
Angeles T/njes, and Barclay Jameson. Editor El Paso Times 

R-665 MEXICO AND ITS FUTURE 

Interview with C5r Edmund Flores. Director. Mexican National 
Council for Science and Technology 

Spanish Language 

S-1 THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 

Interview with Dr Edmund Ffores. Director. Mexican National 

Council for Science and Technology 

S-2 THE MIGRANT MEXICAN 

Interview with Dr Jorge Bustamante, Colegio de Mexico 

Cassette tapes of these interviews may be obtained from The 
Johnson Foundation, Racir^, Wisconsin 53401 
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